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Preface 


'^Ankma” is a long (md colourful narrative poem which has been handed 
down orailij for generations by the Sham people in Yiinmni. The poem 
describes a young village girl Ashma, and her brother Ahuy, In simple* 
unadorned language, it relates Ashma's determined struggle agaimt the 
despotic landlord who has carried her off. With their vitality arid their 
longing for freedom a^id happiness, young Ahay ami Ashma epitomize 
the whole Shani people. 

A branch of the Yi, one of the mmority peoples in Southwest China, 
the Shani live in Kueishan District, southeast of Kunming, the provinckl 
capital of Yunnan. They have their own spoken language, and a simple 
written script. They love music and dancing, and can express their feelings 
and wishes with a simple musical instrument made of bamboo-^the 
md-sheen. 

From the age of twelve till the time of their marriage, young Shani 
people live away from home in special hostels for girls and boys, where, 
every evening, they can enjoy themselves by singing, playing flutes or 
stringed instruments, or making love. In the past however, although they 
could love freely, they could not marry whom they pleased but had to abide 
by their parents* choice. This explaim why, for many generations, through 
Ashma** the Shani people have expressed their bulging for freedom and 
happiness. 

In the past the Shani peasants were exploited try the feudal landlords 
who seized the fruits of their labour every year, leaving them to live in 
misery. This explains why Ashma** voices the Shani*s fierce hatred for 
oppressors. 



“Ashmu” is the most popular poem of the Shani people. Whenever a 
imniagc takes place, old folk will squat on stools to sing “Ashma"; and the 
young people will shed tears over Ashma’s sufferings and rejoice at her 
victory. Those who are unhappily married will sing “Ashma” again and 
again, drawing strength and courage from the poem. Girls working in the 
fields will sing “Ashma" too, and they often used to say: “Ashma’s suffer¬ 
ings are the sufferings of aU Shani girls.” 

Though this long poem has been handed down for many generations, 
there has never yet been a standard Shani text. In 195$, some writers and 
artists in Yunnan sent a ivork team to the movntaivous district where the 
Shani live, to compile as complete a version of “Ashma" as possible. By 
living and working with the SImni for a long period of time, they became 
good friends with them and gradually came to understand their social 
system, customs, thoughts and feelings. After a careful study of many 
different versions of the poem, the work team compiled “Ashma” and trans¬ 
lated it into Chinese. lu 195k, when this long poem was published in the 
“Yunnan Daily" in Kunming and "People’s Literature" in Peking, it 
received a warm welcome. Later it was published in book form by the 
People’s Literary Publishing House, and the English translation has been 
made from this book. 

China is a multi-national country. Under the cruel rule of reac¬ 
tionaries in the past, the minority people suffered all manner of hardships 
and their cultures were attacked and to .some extent destroyed; yet, even 
so, the vernacular literature was preserved atid enriched by the labouring 
people. In New China all the minority peoples are equal members of 
one big family, and their national cuUtires arc respected and appreciated. 
The discovery, compilation and publication of “Ashma” form but one 
instance of the way in which the fine literature and art of the minority 
peoples are valued today. 






I 


A fine bamboo we lengthwise split 
In two, four, eight, sixteen, 

And choose a piece without a flaw 
To fashion a mo-sheen. 


For when the soft mo-sheen is played, 
Our inmost thoughts are told. 

No sweeter music has been heard; 

We love it more than gold. 


Beneath the rock bees build their hive, 
And make their honey sweet; 

But I, I cannot make a hive. 

Or honey good to eat. 


Beside the pool the long grass grows. 
And cuckoos sing in spring; 

But I, I cannot grow like grass. 

And neither can I sing! 
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A crooked tree makes worthless w^ood: 

My voice was never stroiij^; 

And 1 can do no justice to 
A sweet and tuneful sonj^^. 


It would be wronjLV to shirk my son^?; 

ilut what song can I sing? 

A story of a mountain maid, 

A w^oodland flower of spring! 


Our forebears told their sons this talc, 
In ages long ago: 

Each generation passed it on; 

It never ceased to grow. 


A little water buffalo 
Plods onward unafraid, 

And plants its four hooves in the tracks 
The mother cow has made. 


The bitter buckwheat has no barbs, 
Sweet buckwheat, though, has three. 
We love the land where we were born. 
We love each hill and lea. 
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Now, trusty friends and brothers true, 
And elders, every one! 

Oh, tell me how the tune is sunpr. 

And how the tale should run. 


F’or if I am to sinff a song. 
What song, pray, shall I sing? 
A story of a mountain maid, 

A woodland flower of spring! 


Wild geese which have no tail stretch back 
Their feet to fly instead; 

And though I am no singer, still, 

I must not hide my head. 


Oh, trusty friends and brothers true. 
And elders good, as well, 

Pray ask the three trees by the .stream 
Which story I should tell? 



II 


We Shaiii folk live in Ajdee, 

And there in High Ajdee 
There were three plots untillcd by man, 
And smokeless buildings three. 


For whom were these three holdings left? 

None but a loving pair! 

And whose were these three empty rooms? 
True lovers should live there. 


There were three pools untouched by man, 
With water bright and clear. 

Oh, who would drink of these three pools? 
Why, none but lovers dear. 


Three groves where never man had walked 
Had leaves of emerald green. 

For whom were these three orchards left? 
For love to walk between. 
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Klujmin it was and his sweet wife 
Who ’mid these trees did roam; 
They tilled the land beside the pools, 
And made the place their home. 


To find the flowers Klujmin grew 
Bees came from far away; 

They came to sip the nectar sweet, 
Throughout the livelong day. 


Their cassia trees were sweet to smell. 
And sweet their daughter fair; 

And straighter than a sapling pine 
The son they nurtured there. 


But far away in Low Ajdee 
Lived sly Rabubalor. 

His household harboured wicked hearts, 
No ant dared pass his door. 


The household of Rabubalor 
Was rich beyond compare; 

But to his flowers no bees would come 
To sip the nectar there. 
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His courtyard trees grew all awry, 
His son was just the same; 

A surly, wizened apie was he. 

And Ajii was his name. 




Ill 


Quite otherwise was Klu.jmin’s son, 
And he was named Ahay; 

Like some green pine upon the hill, 
He’d break but ne’er give way. 


No tree grows taller than the pine: 

It fears not winter's cold; 

As if he’d su))ped on tiger’s blood, 
Ahay was lithe and bold. 


In wind and storm he climbed the hill 
To cut and gather wood; 

He cleared the rocky land for crops. 
His maize grew tall and good. 


Ahay from boyhood rode bareback, 
None sat a horse so well; 

When in the chase he bent his bow. 
His quarry always fell. 
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And when he san^, the thrush would fly 
To join him in his lay, 

And racing stags would pause to hear 
When on his pipe he’d play. 


Ttie Shani elders loved him well, 
The young men's hero he; 

The Shani people sang his praise 
For his great bravery! 


Eagles alight on mountain tops, 
Flowers grow by water clear; 
A younger sister had Ahay, 

And she was Ashma dear. 


One day, out of the azure sky, 
A flower fell to earth; 

It fell into the Ajdec land. 
And this was Ashma’s birth. 


The Shani folk made merry then, 
And laughed aloud in glee. 

Have you no tub to wash the babe? 
Then buy one in Luhsi. 
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Till' (ii])s and basins in Luhsi 
Arc all with gold inlaid; 

And she will be as good as gold, 
The ])retty little maid. 


Three pools of water crystal clear, 
From each bidng ladles three; 
And lave therein the bonny babe, 
How fair the child will be! 


No moon is whiter than her face 
Or tiny form so sweet, 

No turnip whiter than her hands, 
No egg shell than her feet. 


Ah soft and jilaiiitive melody, 

The three-day infant’s cry; 

And when her mother combs her hair. 
It gleams like twilight sky. 


From Liiliang buy a spinning wheel, 
A shuttle from Kunming; 

From (Tiuching buy a treadle too, 
And all is set to spin. 



Oh, Liinan flax is long and fine, 

And Ilsiangyun cotton best; 

A length of cloth can soon b(^ spun 
To make the child a vest. 

From Ohenchiang we gel silver thread, 
From Iliang thread of gold. 

With which to make the swaddling-bands 
The little babe to hold. 

The day that she w^is one month old, 

Up spoke her father dear: 

“To celebrate this happy day, 

Let friends be gathered here.” 

“W(‘'ll choose a name to give the child,” 
Jler loving mother said. 

“Let all rejoice,” said young Ahay, 

“And food for guests be spread.” 

For ninety-nine the board was laid, 

But by six score was filled; 

A hundred pigs w^ere brought as gifts, 
But twenty more w^ere killed.* 


* The Sliani people llso ninety-nine and one hun¬ 
dred and twenty to describe any very great number. 
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Tho puests broiifjht wino keps ninety-nine. 
Rut drank a full six score; 

And to the hundred dishes hroufiht 
'J'hey added twenty more. 


“How shall we name our little one?” 

The mother asked each }?uest. 

“Fray choose my pretty babe a name,” 
The father made re(|uest. 


Then all the village elders spoke. 
Their answer was the same; 

“As Ashma let the child be known; 
Let Ashma be her name.” 


“Ashma!” they shouted one and all, 
Th(; very rafters rung; 

And ever after, Ashma’s name 
Was heard on every tongue. 



IV 


From clay to da\' sweet Ashma p:revv, 
Till three months old was she; 
When ^^•ay as erieket was her laiitrh. 
She erowed so mei'rily. 


From day to day sweet Ashma ^rew. 
Until a1 fiv(‘ months old, 

Her parents laug’hed to see hei* eravvl. 
So nimble and so bold! 


At nine months old she learned to run. 
And blithe and ^ray did dart 
Like some small ball of hem])en yarn 
To cheer her parents’ heart. 


At six or seven, beside the door, 

She? wound her motlu?r’s thread; 
At ei^ht or nine, with pack on back, 
Wild herbs she haiwested. 
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From day to day sweet Ashma grew, 
Till she knew summers ten; 

In shoes of straw, she took a scythe 
To mow the hillside then. 


Oh, who could ease her father’s toil, 
And cheer her mother sad'/ 

Younpr Ashma helped her parents dear, 
And made their hearts ritrht glad. 


From day to day sweet Ashma grew, 
Till twelve years old was she; 
And water bucket, kitchen stove 
Were all her company. 


From day to da.v sweet Ashma grew. 
Until she was fourteen; 

And, staff in hand, to tend her flocks 
She climbed the mountain green. 


On mountain crags she tended goats. 
And sheep within the pass; 

The flowers bowed before the wind. 
Her cattle cropped the grass. 
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Within the shade of some prreat tree 
The shepherdesses sat, 

To sew a patehwork jaeket In i^ht, 

A praudy skirt or hat. 


Oh, ^ifently then the li^^ht wind blew, 
To waft the pine cones’ smell; 
And, chatting: as they sat to sew, 

Of Ashma all spoke well. 


'The flowers on her embroidery 
With bright camellias vie; 

Her woolly sheep are whiter far 
Than clouds in autumn sky. 


"Among ten thousand lovely flowers, 
Our Ashma blooms most fair; 
Among ten thousand Shani girls, 
None can with her compare.” 


From day to day sweet Ashma grew, 
Until she was fifteen; 

A ball of yarn beneath her arm, 

She learned the way to spin. 
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And at her loom a lenjrth she wove 
Of linen dazzlin^r white, 

Broad as the waving chiaitmi grass, 
As cotton tine and light. 


From day to day sweet Ashma grew, 
Until she was sixteen; 

She helped Ahay with all her might 
To till the ridges green. 


Aha,y ploughed up the land before, 
And Ashma scattered seeds, 

While soil flew up on either side, 

As wild ducks flap through reeds. 


The maize seed in the furrow fell, 

In eight days shoots were seen; 
And like the wings of moths in flight 
The lusty leaves grew green. 


And eight days after it was sown. 
Up sprang the Indian corn; 

As green as emerald were its leaves 
And curved as bullock's horn. 
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From day to day sweet Ashma grow, 
Till she was seventeen; 

With turban bright and apron gay, 

No fairer maid was seen. 


She took her flax from off her bed, 
Her mo-sheen from the wall, 
And went at evening to the camp 
With lads and lasses all. 


A bonfire blazed inside the camp 
Within the cabins’ square; 

And as the young folk watched the flames, 
Their singing filled the air. 


What drew the young men to the camp? 

Her singing clear and high. 

And Ashma taught the other girls— 
Their shuttles deftly fly. 


Oh, Ashma, you are sweet and fair 
Heside the other maids, 

As sweet as grow the sweet wild pinks 
That blow in Shani glades. 
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Oh, darling of your mother's heart, 

Your father's joy and pride, 

You grew like some white flower in spring, 
By your dear parents’ side. 


Then you might choose embroidery. 
Or you might choose to sew; 

To work or rest as you thought best, 
To tarry or to go. 


Then should you wish a love to take, 
They would not say you nay; 

And should you wish to marry him, 
You need but name the day. 


'Together pine and cypress grow, 
And rivers seek the sea; 

In spring we sow, in autumn reap: 
A w orking man for me! 


"A straight tree which is felled for wood 
Reciiiires no sawing line; 

Some men are upright as a tree: 

May such a man be mine! 
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he must dance more than floss, 

Draw birds to hear him play; 

For only such a man as this 
Can steal my heart away.” 


A Kood steed’s will rc'aeh the ear 

Lou^j: ei’e the horse is seen; 

But Ashma’s fame spread far and wide 
Ere slie was seventeen. 


Ajdee\s youriR men fell deep in love, 
And lurked beside her door; 

Three times a day thc\v soujrht her out, 
And sometimes even more. 


With silver bracelets on each wrist, 
At home sat Ashma Rood, 

Her bracelets sparkled in the liRht, 
And tinkled when she stood. 


The name of lovely Ashma now^ 

Was known the whole land through; 
Famed far and wide was Ashma now, 

A maiden good and true. 
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V 


Et*}iiiul closed doors Rabubalor 
Had heard of Ashma’s yrace; 

And in his dreams Rabubalor 
Was haunted by her face. 

Rabubalor rcsolv(Hl to find 
A bride to wed his son. 

And swore that Ashma must be theirs, 
For sweeter girl was none. 

He took long counsel with his son, 

Then went Hajow to see, 

To beg this mighty oflker* 

Their go-between to be. 

“Since Ashma's name is on all lips. 

Then Ashma must be ours. 

But you alone can make this match; 

You only have such powers!” 

Kicli Shani families used to ask powerful people 
to act as their go-betweens, for this made it difficult 
for the otlu'r family to refuse the proposed match. 
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Hajow feigned fear. “None but a fool 
Dares find a man a wife. 

Whoever acts as go-between 
Is cursed his livelong life!'’ 


“A i)arrot gave you cunning lips, 
Your tongue came from a snake; 
This match with Ashma we desire, 
No man but you can make. 


“If you win Ashma for my son, 

YY)u shall not work in vaiii; 

But take what sheep and goats you want, 
And gold, and golden grain. 


“Pigs’ trotters, pork and sweet rice wine 
He’ll })ring you for New Year, 

Two coats and hats, with trousers too, 
And shoes for you to wear.*’' 


* It was till* ciistoni for a young Shani couple, 
on the first Now Year after their marriage, to lake 
gifts to the go-between. 
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“Throw not away sueh handsome prifts! 

Consent—you cannot lose! 

Most powerful in all the land. 

How can you still refuse?” 


Then Hushed with wine and sure of gain, 
The wily snake held forth: 

His parrot’s tongue began to wag: 

Hajow would prove his worth! 


A rat is always counted sharp, 
But sharper still was he; 

A bumble-bee is known to prate. 
But he outdid the bee. 


"Why, both of Ashma’s parents now, 
However loath they be. 

However much they may object, 
Will be talked round by me. 


“And Ashma’s brother, brave Ahay, 
Though he is stout of limb. 

Will find his skill of no avail. 

For I shall deal with him.” 
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As thieving: monkeys leave the hill 
Upon the crops to prey, 

This thieving? man reached Ashma’s home 
To carry her away. 


“When yellow maize is ripe to i)liick, 
"I'he harvest cannot tarry; 

Now Ashma is the proper aj^e. 

The time has come to marry/’ 


“Oh, honey-sweet my child to me/’ 
Her mother first replied. 

“As salt is needed with our meat, 

I need her at my side. 


“Until she weds, she is our child: 

Once wed is ours no more; 

You cannot cut a ^i^irl in two; 

Her loss would grieve me sore/’ 


“A jj:irl is but a flower that fades,” 
’J’lie j^o-between reidied, 

“Unlike a son who, rich or poor. 
Is always by your side. 
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‘‘When evening comes the dew will fall; 

When dawn comes, cocks wdll crow; 
None can delay the wedding day; 

And then your child must go.” 


“Wine’s given when a daughter weds,”* 
Her father made reply. 

“But soon ’tis drunk, and all that’s left 
Is grief until we die. 


“When daughters w^ed, an ox is led 
Inside our stable door. 

Soon time has sped, the ox is dead, 
Yet brides come home no more. 


“How can an ox replace my child? 

She weeps, the cattle low. 

Is she bamboo to cut in two? 

I cannot let her go!” 


♦ On the occasion of a wedding, the bridegroom's 
family gave a bottle of wine to the bride’s father, 
a basket of rice to her mother, an ox to her brother, 
and a skein of yarn to her sister-in-law. 
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“They'll j^ive me rice when Ashma weds/' 
Up spoke her mother too. 

“But soon ’tis Rone, and all that's left 
Is ^rrief my whole life through. 


“Theyll ^ive us yai'ii w^heii Aslima weds, 
But soon the yarn is spun; 

Yet partin^^ with an only girl 
Can never be undone!'' 


“Your child is not the only bride," 
Ilajow said, “Every year. 

How many thousand Shani maids 
Must leave their parents dear! 


“If you will nut let Aslima go. 
But want h(‘r in your sight, 
Is she to sta.N' till she is old. 
Until hi‘r hail* is wdiite? 


“Old Irei's upon tlu‘ mountain top 
Will stand content for aye, 
iiul girls once grown must think it shame 
By parents' side to stay. 



“If you refuse to let her wed. 
When she is seventeen. 

At twenty she will wait in vain 
For any jro-betwecn/' 


Ajitl Ashina’s nuddier i>ondered well 
On all Ilajuw had said. 

“Yes, every mother’s daughter cl<‘ar, 
Content or not, must wed.” 


And Ashma’s father pondered well 
On all llajow had said. 

“Yes, every father’s daughter dear, 
Content or not, must wed.” 


“'I’hen wed she shall,’’ her mother saiti, 
“And join another cdan. 

Jlut let her w(hI a trusty lad, 

And not a wicked man. 


“For if sln‘ heaves liei’ mother’s home 
I’o be a Kood man’s bride. 

Then kindly he will smile at her 
As he sits by her side. 



“His father also in the hall 
Will greet her and admire; 
His mother too will smile at her, 
Beside the kitchen fire. 


“But if she leaves her mother’s home 
To be a bad man’s wife, 

She will be sent to gather wood 
Without an axe or knife. 


“Three loads of firewood she will take, 
And if one load be wet, 

Long after it has burnt away 
She’ll yet hear curse and threat. 


“For if she leaves her mother’s homo 
A worthless man to marry, 

She will be sent to gather herbs, 

But with no sack to carry. 


“She’ll get three aprons full of herbs, 
And one with old herbs fill; 

But after all the herbs have gone, 
They scold and curse her still. 
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“For if she leaves her mother’s home 
With cruel folk to live, 

They bid her fetch them water clear. 
But will no ladle give. 


“She fills three vessels at the pool. 
One muddied out of three; 
Long after all the water’s drunk, 
They still scold endlessly. 


“I carried her beneath my heart, 
The daughter I have bred; 
Rather than see her suffer so, 

I will not let her wed.’’ 


“In Low Ajdee,” replied Hajow, 
“Lives rich Rabubalor. 

His house is tiled with solid gold, 
Of silver is his door. 


“In gold and silver ornaments 
His massive gate abounds; 

His barns are stacked so high with grain. 
The rats weigh nine full pounds. 
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“Ilis cattle roam nine mountain sides. 
His Koats ni!ie forests steei); 

On sevim hills his (»xen jrraze. 

In seven wooils his sheep. 


“You will not find so rich a house. 
Though far you search and wide; 
There is no better house to take 
Sweet Ashma as a bride!"’ 


Fair Ashniii led hvv Hock that day 
On mountains lii^h to roam; 

And when her beasts had croppt'd (heir fill. 
She h'd them safely home. 


The buckwheat leaves i)eside the road 
Appeared like moths in flight. 

So Kreen they were and beautiful, 

Her heart leapt at the sij>ht. 


And Ashma, too, so younK and fair, 
Was like a buckwheat leaf; 
IhitoLiched by sorrow all her life, 
She knew nor care nor jorrief. 



The yellow maize beside the I'oad 
Grew curved and glossy too. 

And Ashma’s heart was fdled with joy 
To see how green it grew. 


Oh, like a leaf of golden maize 
Was Ashma young and fair; 
Untouched by sorrow all her life. 
She knew nor grief nor care. 


In all her life, the gentle maid 
Had .said no bitter word; 

But when she heard the go-between, 
Then Ashma’s wrath was stirred. 


“Rabubalor, his kith and kin. 

All honest folk condemn. 

Though they plant flowers to tempt the bees. 
No bees will come to them. 


“I do not care how’ rich they are; 

You cannot dazzle me. 

Though we are poor, no rich man’s wife 
Will I consent to be! 
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*‘Cloar water will not mix with foul; 

Of them I will have none! 

Lambs will not lie with jackals sly ; 
I will not wed his son!” 


“The mountain deer/" replied Hajow, 
“Choose low and sheltered g'round; 
And birds that fly across the sky 
Will pro where prrain is found. 


“Do you disdain a rich man’s house. 
To be a poor man’s wife? 

To dwell within a wretched hut, 
And freeze your livelong’ life? 


“You eat ere noon and fast at dusk. 
If you’re a poor man’s bride; 

And if you sup, you fast next day. 
And ne’er are satisfied.” 


“The tree that’s stood a thousand years 
Still rises true and great. 

And never stoops and never bends: 

The poor stand just as straight! 
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“The poor they know a poor man’s woe 
Their joys and jrricfs they share; 
With those I love I count it joy 
Both cold and want to bear.” 


From storm clouds only pours the rain 
Wild beasts alone seek prey; 

Vile men alone do wicked deeds. 

And vile is all they say. 


“Rabubalor, like some great rock, 
Can crush a tender tree; 

’Tis his command you wed his son. 
And you must come with me.” 


“1 answer: Ninety-nine times No! 

I will not go with you! 

He cannot make me wed his son. 
No! That he cannot do!” 



VI 


See ninety-nine full loads of meat 
And ke^>-s of wedding wine; 

Five score and twenty bridegroom’s men, 
Five score and twenty kine! 


The yellow dust flies up, while Idack 
As clouds the horsemen ride; 

The kinsmen of Rabubalor 
Have come to steal a bride! 


They come like uninvited guests, 

To wreak their wicked will; 

And though no bride attends the feast, 
They eat and drink their fill. 


With wine-flushed face and greasy lips, 
Up speaks the foul Hajow: 

‘‘When guests arrive and wine is drunk, 
That serves as marriage vow. 





“Thoufjfh Ashma has no wish to wod, 
She cannot disobey/* 

Alas, poor Ashma! Wicked men 
Are snatching her away! 


A bamboo fence it cannot stand 
The fury of a squall; 

And when a boulder hurtles down, 
The small thatched hut must fall. 


“Oh, darling? of your mother’s heart! 

The moon will wax and wane; 

The cresceiit mo(jn will wax full soon, 
But shall wc meet again?” 


Then Ashma choked the salt tears back 
To ease her mother’s woe. 

“Rabubalor, for all his might, 

Will have to let me go. 


“Snow cannot hide the pine for long, 
But melts in sunshine bright. 
Frost cannot bind the pine for long, 
But thaws wdthin the light. 
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“Oh, quickly call my brother back, 
Ami swiftly bid him come; 

For only he can rescue me 
And IjritiK me safely home.” 







VII 


So mournful then is High Ajdee, 
With Ashma snatched away. 

As if no blossoms bloomed in spring, 
No buckwheat bloomed in May. 


The jade-white bird is crying still. 
White clouds still float above; 
But Ashma’s parents, sick at heart. 
Have lost the child they love. 


Unhappy, grieving father! 

His eyes with tear-drops fill; 
Loaner today than yesterday. 
He grows fast leaner still. 


linhappy, grieving mother! 

Her hair is turning grey; 
Greyer today than yesterday. 
Greyer from day to day. 
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“At moat I lonir for Ashnui clear, 
My heart is filled with ^rief; 
At work I loop: for Ashnia deai*, 
My hc^art knows no relief. 


“Within the»se rooms she used to walk, 
Before the house she i)layed; 

The hassock by the table there 
A seat for Ashma made. 


“The hassock brings my child to mind, 
Each time I see it here; 

And each day is a bitter day 
Without our daughter dear. 


“Oh, jade bird flying in the sky, 
A message take for me! 

Pray bid Ahay come ciiiickly home 
To set his sister free!” 


The jadcvwhite bird is crying still, 
White clouds still float abovci; 

But Ashma’s young companions all 
Have lost the friend they love. 
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“AmoiiK our Hocks wc tliink of her; 

Our hearts are lilled with grief. 
And when we sew we think of her; 
Our hearts know no relief. 


“The spreading tree still sheds its shade 
Itut she has left the hill; 

Our camp fire’s light still blazes bright. 
But Ashma’s voice is still. 


“When flesh is torn, the pain is keen; 

Then curstnl be the day, 

And cursed be the wicked men 
Who stole our friend away!’’ 


Such bitter, bitter tears of grief 
No stars could bear to see. 

The moon grew faint to hear their plaint 
Of hate and agony. 


“We sow the buckwluiat seed in March, 
In April early rice; 

We reap the buckwheat in July, 

In August early rice. 
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“The day will come when crops are ripe, 
When harvests heap the plain; 

But, Ashnia, will there be a day 
\Vhen you come home again? 


“Oh. jade bird flying in the sky, 
A message take for me! 

Pray bid Ahay come quickly home 
To set his sister free!” 


The jade-white bird is crying still. 
White clouds still float above; 
But all the village elders now 
Have lost the girl they love. 


The old folk grieved for Ashma too; 

They cursed and sighed full sore. 
“Rabubalor, that heartle.ss bea.st, 
Will ruin her,” they swore. 


“Rabubalor is like a wolf; 

Shall he have Ashma fair? 

His house is like a tiger’s den; 
Shall Ashma sweet live there? 
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“Oh, jade bird flying in the sky, 
A messajre take for me! 

Pray bid Ahay come quickly home 
To set his sivSter free!’’ 




VIII 


Allay had led his thicks away 
111 pastures far to roam; 

He watched his flocks for seven months, 
Nor thoii)fht of tiiriiiiijf home.* 


He went where never shepherd trod, 
Where none had been before; 

And crossed crreat mountain ranges high, 
To reach the river shore. 


What company have mountain crags? 

They have the chestnut tree. 
What company had brave Ahay? 

His shepherd’s flute had he. 


When tiu* on tlio inouiil.'iins witliorotl. the 
hcrdsmon took (lioir flockt> to warnier districts in 
southern Vunnnn Province, not rclurnini! till March 
or April the next year when the hills were green 
again. 
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Three knots it had, and seven holes 
Were fashioned by Ahay; 

One hole he placed a^^ainst his mouth. 
The rest ho used to play. 


He i)layed the live notes of the scale. 

He pla^^ed his llute all day. 

‘"Oh, kinsfolk dear and friends at home, 
C^an you not hear me play?"’ 


One midnig-ht, wracked by fearful dreams, 
Ahay rose up in dread, 

Of flood, and of a monstrous snake 
That reared its cruel head. 


What fearful threat hung o’er his home? 

Ahay was in dismay. 

In three short days he hurried home, 

Nor rested night or day. 


“Oh, mother, I see empty kegs 
And wine-stains on the floor. 

What visitors have feasted here? 
What brought them to our door? 
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“And p:rowling curs are criinchin^a* bones 
Around our court and home. 

What }j:uests have been here, mother d(‘arV 
And wherefore did they comi'? 


“With buckwheat stems 1 strewed the gi'ound 
To keep our cow shed dry. 

Who trampled on those buckwheat stems, 
And damaged all near by?*' 


Then Ashma's mother wiped her eyes, 
And told her son Ahay: 
“Rabubalor's accursed kin 
Have snatched our girl away.’’ 


“How long ago did they depart ?“ 
“Three days ago, Ahay.” 

“And think you 1 can catch them up?” 
“Your steed is good—you may.” 


“My sorrel mare—is she at home?” 

“She’s waiting, son, for you.” 

“My bow and arrows—are they here?” 
“Your bow is ready too.” 
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Ahay’s return })roufj:ht hope to all 
Th(! villagers that day; 

And, when they knew that he hatl come, 
They hurried there to say: 


“A flower torn up will fade away, 
A girl enslaved must die. 

Make haste, Ahay, to rescue her! 
To horse, to horse, and fly!” 


He seized his bow and arrows then, 
And spurred his sorrel mare; 
Bells tinkled on the horse’s head. 
As swift it cleft the air. 



IX 


Wlitii whirlwinds ijathiT in the hills, 
The snn gives light no more; 

A horde of men urged Ashmii on 
To dread Rahubalor! 


One crag was higher than the next; 

Hajow, the braggart, said: 

“There towers alone their sacred stone— 
That faiig-shaiT) iieak ahead !“* 


“What is to come I cannot tell; 

What’s past is clear to see: 

’Tis there the robbers hide their spoil; 
You need not lie to me.” 


“ Tht' Shani people used to keep the ancestral 
tablets of the three most recent heads of the family 
at home. The tablets of earlier fort'hears, jilaced in 
a wooden ease, were kept in a cave in the mountains. 
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The crags grew steep, the forest dense; 

Another lie he told: 

“This fountain here, so crystal clear, 

Is where they wash their gold/* 


“What is to come 1 cannot tell; 

What*s ])ast is clear to see: 

Tis there they wash their bloody hands; 
You need not lie to me/* 


And 1 ‘ntering a steep ravine, 
Hajovv a third time lied: 
“That is his orchard over there 
Upon the mountain side.** 


“What is to come I cannot tell; 

What*s past is clear to see: 

*Tis there they breed their tiger-cubs; 
You need not lie to me.** 


They travell(‘d many a weary mile, 
Climbed many a mountain high. 
Till to Rabubalor*s dread lair 
One morning they drew nigh. 
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In this grim place where Ajii dwelt 
Grew flowers fresh and fair; 

But though they bloomed, no bees would come 
To sip the nectar there. 


In tliis grim place where Ajii dwelt 
Trees grew in every glen; 

But wolves and panthers roamed the hills 
To prey on honest men. 


The hungry wolf who sees a lamb 
Will slaver at the jaw; 

And Ajii’s loose mouth watered too, 
When Ashma sweet he saw. 


He piled up gold and silver then, 
To give fair Ashma pleasure; 

He pointed to his herds and barns, 
And showed her all his treasure. 


The gold it gleamed and glittered there, 
The silver sparkled gay; 

But Ashma would not smile or look, 

And turned her head away. 
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‘'0 lovely Ashma/’ Ajii said, 

“Why treat me with disdain? 
You shall be mistress of this house, 
Great treasure be your gain!"’ 


“Although your barns are stuffed with grain, 
Your cattle fill the leas; 

Your ingots large as horses’ hooves, 

I set no store by these. 


“If ever I should fall in love. 

You shall not say me nay! 

For I shall marry whom I please— 
Tis not for you to say!” 


The jade-white bird is crying still. 
The sun shines in the sky; 

His body dripping sweat, Ahay 
Comes riding madly by. 


He covers two days’ road in one. 

From peak to peak he rides. 

Across more crags than man can count, 
And through more glens besides. 
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A hamlet—three small huts—he sees. 
And peasant old and pfrey. 

“0 Rood old man, as you raked duiiR, 
Did Ashma pass this way?'* 


“I did not see sweet Ashma pass, 
But saw a weddinR crowd; 

All dressed in silk and fine brocade 
They passed like thunder cloud.’' 


“How loiiR aRu did they pass by?” 

“Two niRhts now, and a day.” 
“Think you I still can catch them up?” 
**Your steed is Rood —you may.” 


Ahay whipped on his horse aRain, 
And s])urred his mare anew; 
lie took a road the old man showed, 
And after Ashma flew. 


The jade-white ))ird veei-ed far away, 
But dimly shone the sun; 

The threshold of Kabubalor 
All honest men did shun. 
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‘Troiid maid!” cried Ajii anfi;i-ily, 
'‘If you will not wed me, 

Your parents shall bo driven out, 
And banished from Ajdee.” 


Sweet Ashrna stood before him then, 

As strai^jfht as young’ bamboo; 

Her eyes flashed ))right with latter scorn, 
No fear or dread she knew. 


'‘You cannot dazzle me with gold; 

You cannot frighten me. 

Those plots of land and courts are ours; 
You do not own Ajdee.” 


When this was told Rabubalor, 

lie stamped with rage and frowned; 
He whipped poor Ashma cruelly, 

And threw her to the ground. 


‘'Once past my threshold you become 
A chattel which I own. 

Bold wretch! Into a dungeon dark 
ril have you straightway throwm! 
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heaven on earth I offered yon; 

The pains of hell you choose. 

A wretched, base-born peasant wench, 
Such riches to refuse!*’ 


Then once UKaiii and fearlessly. 
The lovely Ashma said: 

‘T answer: Ninety-nine times No! 
Your son I will not wed!*’ 


Dried capsicum but sears the tongfue; 

This man, more gallinjr still, 
Threw Ashma in a dungeon dark, 

To try and break her will. 


The jade-white bird is crying still, 
The sun shines in the sky; 

His body dripping sweat, Ahay 
Comes riding madly by. 


He scales two mountains in one breath, 

Then crosses five in two. 

His mare’s hooves shake the mountain woods 
As he comes flying through. 
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Two huts he sees, a bent old dame, 

And curbs his horse to say: 

“Good dame, as here you watched your cows. 
Did Ashma pass this way?” 


“I did not see sweet Ashma pass, 
But saw a wedding crowd; 

All dressed in silk and fine brocade 
They passed like thunder cloud.” 


“How long ago did they pass by?” 

“One night now, and a day.” 

“Think you I still can catch them up?” 
“Your steed is good—you may.” 


Ahay whipped on his steed again. 
And spurred his mare anew; 

He took a road the old crone showed. 
And after Ashma flew. 


But dimly shone the bright sun then, 
The jade bird veered away; 

Poor Ashma was in agony. 

Alone and trapped she lay. 
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“Why has this dungeon drear and dark 
No ray of sun or star? 

How dank and grim these dungeon stones, 
More cold than ice they are! 


“Why hear 1 not the winds that blow, 
Nor si‘e the birds that fly? 

Why feel 1 not the sun’s warm rays, 
Nor see the moon on high? 


“Who calls me now beyond these walls? 

My loving parents dear? 

Ah no, for when 1 listen well, 

Tis only l)ats I hear. 


“Whose steps are those beyond the wall? 

The friends 1 love so dear? 

Ah no, for when I listen well, 

’Tis but my heart I hear. 


“What gleam is that ))eyojid the wall? 

A flying charger bright? 

Ah no, for when 1 look more close, 

’Tis but the glow-worms’ light.” 
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Althou.u'h the cell is firm as rock. 
Her hc*art (an stru.u*^le throiijcrh; 
Allhou^h the cell is cold as ice, 

ITei’ warmth can molt it too. 


7''he jade-white bird is cryinp: still. 
The sun shin€\s in the sky; 

ITis Ix^dy dripping swi'at, Ahay 
(^omes ridin^if madly by, 


H(‘ rid<?s two journeys in one driy. 
And five days" course in two; 

The woods and hills are left behind. 
As he comes hurtling through. 


A single hut, a peasant lad . . . 

He curbs his horse to say: 

“Oh, shepherd boy, beside your flock. 
Did Ashma pass this way?"" 


“I did not see sweet Ashma pass. 
But saw a w^edding* crowed; 

All dressed in silk and fine brc^cade 
They passed like thunder cloud."" 
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“How long ago did they pass by?'" 

'‘Why, only half a daj^" 

“Think you I still can catch them up?" 
“Your steed is good—you may." 


lie rode where no man else dared ride. 
Past clefts uncrossed before; 

The jade bird sang as down he sprang 
To face RaVjubalor! 


“Oh, Ashnia! Ashma! Ashma dear!" 

Three times he called her name. 
The sound of Ahay's well-loved voice 
Into the dungeon came. 


The dark, dark cell seemed lightened then, 
And warmed each ice-cold limb, 

As, playing on her small mo-sheen. 

His sister answered him. 


Like earthquake dread that wakes the dead, 
lake wind or thunder's roar. 

He shouted loud to cow the crowd 
Around Rabubalor. 
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Then Ajii barred the iron gate, 

To shut Ahay outside. 

“First let me see if you can guess 
My riddles!” Ajii cried. 


“If you sing best and pass the test, 
You .shall come in, Ahay. 

I>ut if you cannot answer me. 
Then you mu.st go your way.” 


“Twelve roads there are ahead of you. 
And thirteen pathways too; 

Then take your pick of any road. 

The choice is left to you I 


“My cause is just, so I shall win 
In any bout of song; 

You cannot shut your door on me. 
For you are in the wrong.” 
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Then Ajii sat upon the wall. 
Beneath a Irc^e, Ahay; 
The one uneasy in his mind, 
The other cairn and ^ay. 


And strai^2rhtway Ajii asked Ahay: 

“Which is the bird of spring:?” 
“The cuckoo is th(‘ bii*d of sprinpr; 
Spring' comes whim cuckoos sing/’ 


“Which is the bird of summer, then?” 

Asked Ajii, sore downcast. 

“The skylark is gay summer's bird. 
When lotus blooms at last.” 


“Which is the bird of autumn, then. 
That sings when leaves do fall?” 
“The nightjar is rich autumn’s l)ii*d; 
The frost comes at its call.” 


“Which is the bird of winter cold. 
Which comi‘S when snowflakes fly?” 
“The swift wild goose, for when it calls 
We know that winter’s nigh.” 
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They saii^? for one whole day and ni^ht, 

Till Ajii, like to choke. 

Was breathing hard, his throat was hoarse, 
His voice a feeble croak. 


They sang for one whole day and night; 

Ahay in smiling ease. 

For all to hear outsang the clear 
Cicadas in the trees. 


When Ajii had no riddles left, 

Ahay his questions tried: 

“Who gave the hawthorn trees their thorns 
Upon the mountain side?’' 


Hut Ajii could not answer him, 
Tlie coward’s tongue was tied; 
He had to open up the gate 
And let Ahay inside. 


And when the threshold he had crossed 
He shouted joyously: 

“Where are you, Ashma? Ashma, love! 
Make haste and answer me!” 
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But straight Rabubalor proposed: 

“First whet your axe, Ahay! 

If you can fell more trees than I, 
Then you shall have your way/ 


“Twelve roads there are ahead of you, 
And thirteen pathways too; 

Then take your pick of any road. 

The choice is left to you V* 


Rabubalor and Ajii plied 

The axe with furious strokes; 
But ere they felled a sing^le tree, 
Ahay felled three i^reat oaks. 


Rabubalor saw they had lost. 

And planned a third attack. 
“This is no day for fellinj? trees; 
Now put the timber back 


But felling" trees or grafting trees 
Beft Ahay undismayed. 

“Bet’s see what other tricks you have. 
What other plans youVe laid V* 
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While Ajii and Rabubalor 

Were Kfafting' one small tree. 

Our brave Ahay, with no man’s help. 
Had quickly j?rafted three. 


Rabubalor saw they hatl lost. 

But countered in a trice: 

“This is no day for grafting- trees; 
How fast can you sow rice?” 


But grafting trees or sowing rice 
Left Ahay undismayed, 

“Let’s see what other tricks you have. 
What other plans you’ve laid!” 


Rabikbalor and Ajii then 

Threw rice by handfuls fast. 

But three or four times more than they 
The bold Ahay had cast. 


When he perceived that they had lost. 
Thus spoke Rabubalor: 

“This is no day for sowing rice; 

Now pick it up once more!” 
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But scatterni|:>‘ ur piekinp: rice 
Left Ahay undismayed. 

“Let’s see what other tricks you have. 
What other plans you’ve laid!” 


While Ajii and Rabubalor 
Picked u]) a little rice. 

Three limes as much, with no man’s aid, 
Ahay i)icked in a trice. 


Rabubalor walked over then. 

And crowed with wicked prlee: 
“Three grains of rice to every ditch, 
But you are short of three!” 


The youn^ pine on the mountain side 
Fears neither wind nor ^.ralo; 
Although Ahay liad lost three grains. 
His courage cUd not fail. 


And when the skylark ceased to sinj^, 
And daylij 2 rht left the plain. 

And savage do^s no loni^rer ))arked. 
He went to find the ^rrain. 
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When slowly, slowly rc^se the siin. 

He saw, far far away. 

An old man plough a buekwheat field. 
His ploughshare bright as day. 


“O good ol<l man, I ask your aid,” 

Hji s])oke our brave Ahay. 

“Where can I find three grains of rice 
That I lost yesterday?” 


The kind old ploughman answered him 
“Lost hoes seek in the lea; 

Lost herds seek on the mountain side; 
Lost ri(‘e seek on a tree. 


“Now give three shouts upon the hill. 
And in the valley three; 

Upon a branch hall* up the hill 
Three turtle-doves yoifll see. 


“The middle dove, it faces west, 

J>ut east thi? other twain. 

Shoot down the dove that faces west; 
Its crop contains your grain.” 
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Then running to the tree, Ahay 
His bow bent in a trice; 

The turtle-dove that he brought down 
Spat out three grains of rice! 




XI 


Ahay picked up the grains of rice, 

And ran to Ajii’s (ioor; 

He strunj? his bow and aimed three times 
Ilis shafts were swift and sure. 


Three arrows .struck that wicked house: 

The shrine, the wall, the door. 

Good men mij?ht pluck those arrows out, 
But not Rabubalor. 


And as the arrows pierced the wall. 
With fear those villains shook; 
Great their dismay, for now Ahay 
Could bring them all to book! 


The kinsmen gripped the arrows then. 
And wrenched wdth might and main; 
They yoked five buffaloes abreast. 

But tugged and pulled in vain. 
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In vain all measures that he knew 
Rabubalor essayed; 

He had to open Ashma's cell 
And beg* her for her aid. 


“Oh, ask \’our Ijrolher, Ashma fair, 
To pull these arrows out. 

For we have lost, and he has won ; 
No more youi’ will we’ll flout.” 


With Ahay near, she had no fear. 
But said: "‘With all your craft. 
And all your skill in working ill, 
You cannot pull one shaft?” 


“Sweet Ashma,” said Ral)ubalor, 
“Your shafts your words obey. 

If you will pull them out, then home 
We’ll send you with Ahay.” 


“The arrows that Ahay has shot 
Would yield to me, 1 know. 

I’d sooner kill than lend my skill; 
And yet I fain would go.” 
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As soon as she put forth her hand, 
Out came the arrows threis 
Thus stronger than live oxen great 
Did Ashma prove to be. 




XII 


They could not overcome Ahay 
For all their wicked wiles; 

Nor yet prevail on Ashma sweet 
With their deceitful smiles. 


Yet still that knave, Rabubalor, 
Resolved to have his way. 

The silent wasps are those that sting 
He smiled upon Ahay. 


And, swallowing his rage, he said: 

“You must be tired, I know. 

Then rest yourself before you leave; 
Tomorrow you .shall go.” 


But Ashma knew their wicked plot 
To kill Ahay right soon; 

And taking out her small ni6-sheen. 
She played a warning tune. 
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“Take care, Ahay! Now they have failed 
In every contest fair. 

They will let tij^ers out tonight 
To kill you! Oh, beware!"* 


Then Ahay played upon his flute, 

To answer Ashma dear. 

“With bow and arrows I am armed; 
Sweet sister, do not fear!"" 


That nig-ht they loosed great tigers three 
Who prowled on velvet paws, 

With baleful eyeballs all agleam, 

And monstrous, slavering jaws. 


The Shani folk all love to hunt, 
But none excelled Ahay; 

With knife and bow he had laid low 
A thousand beasts of prey. 


Three tigers climbed the tower stairs, 
But from the stairway dark 
Ahay shot three swift arrows down: 
k"]ac]i arrow found its mark. 
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The larprest of these dreadful beasts 
He deftly skinned anon. 

Then put the skin back as before. 
That none could see *twas done. 


Ihit he had formed an artful plan; 

His vigril he did keep. 

His toe upon the tij^er's tail, 

He lay as if asleep. 


Rabubalor and Ajii too 

Stayed wide awake all nig-ht, 

Then called at dawn: ‘‘Arise, Ahay! 
Come down to eat! It's liprht !*' 


They called as loudly as they could, 
But no one made reply; 

They called agrain a second time, 
Rut heard no answering* cry. 


They called once more, both loud and long, 
Yet all to no avail; 

Rut noticed there, above the stair, 

A tiger switch its tail. 
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The kin.smen of Rabubalor 

l»oth loud and loiijif lauifhed they. 
“We see a titirer switch its tail; 

It must have killed Ahay!” 


While yet the words were on their lips, 
A crash disturbed the dawn! 

As three dead tig’ers rolled flownstairs, 
Ahay stood up to yawn. 


“I did not know you kept these cats. 

Their howling was so great 
That I must ask your pardon now 
If 1 have .slept too late.” 


Rabubalor turned grey wdth fear. 
And Ajii he turned white; 
Rabubalor he quaked with dread. 
And Ajii shook with fright. 


“You must excuse us. We forgot 
To tell you, good Ahay. 

We’ll have these tigers skinned at once. 
To feast you here today.” 
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“And will you skin the lar|?est first. 
Or with the least beprin ?” 

“You skin the largest: ’tis your due- 
The smaller we will skin.” 


To skin the smaller tigers then. 
They sweated, sire and son; 
But in the time it takes to dine 
Skinned only half of one. 


Ahay he grasped the tiger’s tail. 
And pulled from left to right. 
And then held up the skin entire 
To their astonished sight. 


“Your wicked schemes outnumber far 
A tiger’s hairs, I know. 

I will not eat the tiger’s meat. 

For homeward I must go.” 


Then with cold sweat was Ajii wet. 
And old Rabubalor; 

They saw sweet Ashma led away. 
Yet dared not bar the door. 
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XIII 


Rabubalor was not content, 

But swore to wreak his hate; 
For when Ahay was far away. 
Then it would be too late. 


He called to mind the great ravine 
Which lay upon their road; 

In that ravine, twelve crags between, 
A little brooklet flowed. 


Upstream a mountain lake was dammed 
With atony rampart good; 

The crops around w^ere safe and sound. 
Protected from the flood. 

Rabubalor and all his men 

Would breach that dike of stone; 

The flood should carry Ashma off 
And leave Ahay alone! 
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Tho mare’s hell ranjr, the jade bird sanj?. 
They left Rabuhalor; 

And now that they were ridiny home, 
Their pai’ents jifieved no more 


Then Ashma played her small mo-sheen, 
Ahay his tlute did play; 

With joy he heard his sister speak. 

And she with joy Ahay. 


They reached the foot of twelve steep crags. 
The brook ran hai-d beside; 

But suddenly the banks gave way. 

And flood spread far and wide. 


Then Ashma could not cross the flood 
While Ahay walked behind; 

Yet when he led, or rode ahead. 

No path could Ashma find. 


The brother held his sister’s hand. 
And Ashma held Ahay; 

To brave the waters of the flood. 
Hand clasping hand went they 
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Ahay and Ashma did not fear, 

Thou^^h loud the torrent roared ; 
The rushing tide they both defied. 
Together they would ford. 


But on thc-^ foamin^JT vvattii rolled. 
To form a whirlpool ^reat. 

And lovely Ashma was caught up 
And borne off by the spate. 


Her voice alone was left to float 
And hover on the wave: 

*‘0 brother, brother, sa\ e me now 
P^rom such a watery grave!’’ 


Above the twelve crags in that place 
Another maiden dwelt; 

Her name Skaclulma, an^l to her 
The same fate had been <lealt. 


A lovely and a nimble girl. 
Beloved of all was she; 

But all her husband’s kith and kin 
Had wronged her cruelly. 
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Now Heaven had made a mijE^hty rock, 

An ancient boulder square; 

And she had scaled those twelve ^^reat craj^s, 
And made her dwellinij: there. 


And whensoe’er her dear ones called, 
She answer made the same; 

So “Echo” ever afterwards 
Became Skadulma\s name. 


When Echo heard sweet Ashma's call. 
And saw her swept away, 

The mountain maid was sore afraid. 
And great was her dismay. 


As sparrows to their eaves return; 

Kind folk for kind folk sigh. 

Echo, who saw sweet Ashma’s plight. 
Could not stand idly by. 


While Ahay battled with the waves 
And braved the torrent’s might. 

The whirlpool’s vortex snatched away 
His sister from his sight! 
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And Echo then, fair mountain maid, 
The rapiiiff waters braved; 

She clove the anj^ry, loaminjr flood. 
And Ashmu’s life she saved. 


At last Ahay the whirlpool’s spate 
And torrent overcame; 

Then “Ashma! Ashma! Ashma dear!” 
'Pliree times he called her name. 


And hi^h above the twidvc jrreat crags. 
An answer floated clear— 

The selfsame accents as his own: 

”0 Ashma! Ashma, dear!” 


He saw the bow that spanned the sky. 
Half golden and half red; 

Echo and Ashma radiant stood 
Beneath it, high o’erhcad. 


With sparkling ear-rings Ashma stood. 
And silver bracelets bright; 

A soft smile played about her lips. 

Her sweet, dark eyes alight. 
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'‘Oh, brother, see this ancient rock. 
That rises s(iuarc and sheer. 
Heaven ^ave it as a refujre sure. 

And my new home is here. 


"F'rom this day forward, never more 
Top:ether shall we stand; 

Rut in one hamlet shall we live, 

So far, yet close at hand. 


“And daily when the meal is cooked. 
And when your bowl you take, 

If you will call me, brother dear, 

An answer will I make. 


“And brother, tell my parents dear, 
Whatever may befall, 

That though the day be fair or foul, 
ril answer at their call. 


“As they tend sheep or plough the land. 
Or cook or carry water, 

Or sew or spin, Fll answer them, 
Whene’er they call their daughter. 
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“And brother, bid my i)laymates dear 
Remember as they sing. 

That at the summer festival, 

The festival of spring, 


“As on the soft mo-sheen they play, 
Or flute’s clear echoes fall. 

If they will come and call my name, 
I’ll answer at their call.’’ 


So Ashma spoke, and from that ilay 
An echo she became. 

Call her a thou.sand different ways, 
She answers with the same. 


Each day, his maize bowl in his hand. 
Beneath the boulder high. 

Before Ahay began to eat, 

“Dear Ashma!” he would cry. 


And then from Ashma’s rocky lodge 
That towered above the shore. 

The words that he had called returned 
“Dear Ashma!” ever more. 
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When Ashnia’s friends laid by their work 
To roam through wood and glade, 

Their songs and laughter filled the glen, 
As on their flutes they played. 


Then from the mountain echoed back 
The flutes’ soft j)iei'cing trills. 

And merry songs and laughter spread 
Through all the woods and hills. 


And when her parents went to work. 
They hailed the boulder sheer; 

“O Ashma, daughter lost to us! 

Oh, Ashma! Ashma, dear!” 


And from the peak the selfsame sound 
The good old folk could hear: 

”0 Ashma, daughter lost to us! 

Oh, A.shma! Ashma, dear!” 
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